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TWELVE  TO  THIRTEEN, 


PREFACE. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  provide  and  arrange  material 
for  teachers  of  our  upper  class  in  elementary  schools.  It  is 
the  first  of  the  two  years  covering  the  third  period  of  the 
Sower  Scheme  (Appendix  A).  *  It  is  issued  in  this  form 
because  there  are  urgent  demands  for  it,  but  later  on  the 
two  years  will  be  issued  together  in  more  permanent  form, 
with  perhaps  some  diagrams  and  maps  that  could  usefully 
be  added.  Acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  appointed 
ecclesiastical  censor  in  regard  to  several  changes  and 
omissions. 

A  few  other  remarks  on  the  book  seem  desirable. 

1.  The  matter  is  not  broken  up  into  lessons,  but  only 
into  subject-sections.  It  is  much  better  for  the  teacher  to 
decide  the  actual  lessons  himself,  as  different  teachers  will 
naturally  dwell  more  on  different  points. 

2.  Some  may  think  there  is  too  much  matter,  some  not 
enough  ;  those  who  think  there  is  too  much  can  easily  make 
their  own  cuts.  But  note  that  in  this  book  length  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  any  point  must  not  be  taken  as  indicating  the  length 
of  time  to  be  devoted  to  it.  Some  points  are  treated  lengthily 
and  almost  verbatim,  as  being  unfamiliar  ground  to  many 
readers  ;  but  on  points  where  all  teachers  would  feel  at  home, 
less  is  given  in  the  way  of  suggestion. 

* 


A  Scheme  of  Religious  Instruction  :  approved  for  optional  use  in  the  archdiocese  of 
Birmingham.  Burns  Oates  &  Washbourne.  One  Shilling. 


3.  Many  Scripture  references  are  given.  It  is  important 
that  these  should  not  be  just  verified  and  cited  hastily  as 
meTe  “  texts  ;  an  effort  should  be  made  to  make  them  live 
by  noticing  context  and  •  circumstances.  One  Scripture- 
reference  used  in  this  way  is  worth  a  dozen  mere  citations. 

4.  The  material  has  been  set  out  fully  enough  to  be  used, 
if  necessary,  without  reference-books.  Nevertheless  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  teacher  should  have  access  at 
least  to  several  books  mentioned.  The  chief  of  these  is 
Catechism  Theology,  by  Fr.  J.  B.  McLaughlin,  O.S.B. 
Fouard’s  Life  of  Christ  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  but 
would  be  a  great  help  to  the  teacher  throughout. 

5.  Methods  of  teaching  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  book.  Still,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  much  of 
the  material  could  well  be  treated  by  individual  work, 
provided  there  were  several  copies  of  the  Bible  and  other 
necessaiy  books  available  to  form  a  reference-library  for  the 
class.  Assignments  of  individual  work  could  take  much  the 
same  form  as  a  periodical  test  paper  ;  only  the  questions 
would  be  set  on  work  not  yet  done,  and  would  be  answered 
at  leisure  and  with  every  help  from  books,  class-mates  and 
teacher.  But  much  of  the  matter,  especially  the  history 
parts,  will  best  be  done  in  lecture  form,  with  the  children 
taking  notes.  In  one  way  or  another,  b}^  the  end  of  the  year, 
each  child  should  have  a  written  book  of  his  own,  containing 
some  adequate  sort  of  reminder  of  the  work  he  has  done. 

i  % 

6.  Finally,  we  ought  to  remind  ourselves  that  religion, 
after  all,  is  not  a  book-and-writing  matter.  Such  instruction 
as  this  book  contains  is  very  useful,  and  in  some  ways  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  there  are  things  even  more  necessary,  such  as 
plenty  of  singing,  corporate  prayer,  liturgical  and  unliturgical, 
and  opportunities  for  personal  service,  not  to  speak  of  the 
more  individual  practice  of  religion.  If  these  more  essential 
things  are  well  managed,  then  the  intellectual  instruction 
will  have  all  the  more  meaning  and  fruit. 

F.  H.  DRINKWATER. 

July  24th,  1922. 
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FIRST  YEAR. 

(Our  Lord,  His  Coming  and  His  Teaching). 
INTRODUCTORY. 

It  would  be  well  to  begin  the  year’s  work  by  stating  that 
its  subject-matter  will  follow,  or  anticipate,  the  course  of  the 
Church’s  feasts  and  seasons  as  they  come  round.  What  is 
the  purpose  of  “  the  Church’s  year,”  with  its  various 
celebrations  ?  Well,  the  Church’s  business  is  to  teach  men 
about  the  Incarnation — God  becoming  man,  and  the  best 
way  of  keeping  that  well  before  our  minds  is  to  act  it  all  over 
again  for  us  every  year.  This  is  what  the  Church  does  in  the 
great  series  of  feasts  from  Advent  to  Pentecost,  and  after 
Pentecost  come  many  of  the  feasts  of  the  Saints,  who  are  the 
result  of  God  becoming  man. 

But  the  Church’s  year  begins  at  Advent,  so  meanwhile 
we  will  start  with  some  lessons  on  Grace  and  Prayer, 
because  that  will  help  us  to  understand  all  these  things 
better. 


FIRST  TERM. 

A.  THE  SOUL  AND  ITS 
SUPERNATURAL  LIFE. 

I.  INTRODUCTORY. 

It  might  be  well  to  begin  this  section  with  a  visit  to  the 
font  in  church,  or  better,  by  watching  an  actual  baptism. 
Anyhow,  note  what  the  Church  does  with  the  child,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  baptism  : 

i.  Anoints  his  head  with  chrism,  the  oil  which  consecrates 
things  to  belong  to  God  (e.g.,  chalices,  the  walls  of  a 
church  at  dedication,  the  forehead  at  confirmation). 

“  May  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ,  Who  has  made  thee  new-born  of  water  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  has  given  thee  remission 
of  all  thy  sins  :  may  He  anoint  thee  with  the 
Chrism  of  Salvation,  in  the  same  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  unto  eternal  life.”  (John  iii,  5;  Luke  iv,  18). 
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2.  Puts  a  white  garment  on  him  (cf.  Matt,  xxii,  n). 

“  Receive  this  white  garment  and  see  thou  carry  it 
without  stain  before  the  Judgment  seat  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  thou  mayest  have  eternal  life/' 

3.  Gives  him  a  lighted  candle  (cf.  John  viii,  12  ;  Luke 

xii,  49  ;  Matt,  xxv,  1-13). 

“  Receive  this  burning  light  and  keep  thy  baptism 
so  as  to  be  without  blame  ;  keep  the  commandments 
of  God,  that  when  the  Lord  shall  come  to  the 
nuptials,  thou  mayest  meet  Him  in  company  with 
all  the  saints  in  the  heavenly  court,  and  have 
eternal  life  and  live  for  ever  and  ever.” 

So  the  Church  does  these  three  things  (each  suggested 
by  words  of  Christ)  to  show  that  something  very  important 
has  happened  to  the  child — a  new  birth,  the  beginning 
of  a  new  life.  The  child  looks  just  the  same  outwardly  ; 
the  change  is  in  the  soul,  and  before  we  can  understand 
better  about  this  wonderful  new  life,  we  must  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  the  soul. 

II.  THE  SOUL. 

1.  God’s  two  worlds  of  creation  : 

Matter — The  whole  material  universe,  stars,  animals  and 
invisible  matter,  like  gas. 

Spirit. — The  Angelic  world.  Get  a  right  idea  of  spiritual 
beings  ;  not  fine  ethereal  matter,  but  pure  spirits, 
living  Minds — thinking,  willing,  acting,  without  any 
matter  at  all. 

2.  God  has  made  one  creature  who  is  both  matter 
and  spirit — Man.  On  his  bodily  side  man  is  like  the  animals, 
and  has  all  the  powers  and  feelings  that  animals  have.  But 
there  is  this  great  difference  between  them  ;  animals  have  a 
soul  indeed  (i.e.,  something  that  makes  their  bodies  live  and 
feel),  but  this  soul  is  only  a  marvellous  power  belonging  to 
their  bodies,  and  it  ceases  when  their  bodies  die,  whereas  the 
soul  of  man  (that  something  which  makes  his  body  live  and 
feel)  is  a  spirit  specially  created  b\  Gcd  for  that  purpose. 
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3.  So  about  our  soul  we  can  say  : 

(a)  We  don’t  get  it  from  our  parents,  but  every  human 
spirit  is  made  separately  by  God,  when  the  body  is 
ready  for  it. 

(b)  While  it  is  in  the  body  in  this  life,  it  is  busy  doing 
the  work  of  a  soul,  and  works  under  bodily  con¬ 
ditions  ;  it  is  present  all  through  the  body ;  it 
depends  on  the  senses  and  nerves  for  information, 
and  has  to  use  the  brain  in  thinking.  (Cf.  idiots, 
or  sleep.  Dreams  are  not  our  soul).  But  we  can 
tell  it  is  there  all  the  time,  because  men  can  do 
things  which  no  animal  ever  could,  especially  reasoning 
(e.g.,  arithmetic)  and  using  words  for  abstract  things 
such  as  “  kindness,”  and  learning  a  vast  number  of 
things  very  quickly,  as  young  children  do. 

(c)  When  the  body  breaks  down  and  dies,  the  soul  still 
lives  on,  a  disembodied  soul.  (But  since  God  created 
it  to  be  united  with  a  body,  it  will  be  in  a  way  in¬ 
complete  till  it  gets  its  body  back  at  the  Resurrection).. 

(d)  Since  it  is  a  spirit,  and  since  God  is  a  spirit  too,  the 
soul  is  reallv  like  God  to  that  extent,  and  therefore 
He  is  able  to  lift  up  its  life  to  something  like  His 
own,  as  we  shall  see.  (Cf.  some  domestic  animals, 
who  are  like  enough  to  man  to  become  his  com¬ 
panions,  and  live  in  the  house  with  him  and  so  on). 
(See  Roche,  House  and  Table  of  God,  ch.  iii. 
McLaughlin,  Catechism  Theology,  ch.  iv.) 

III.  SANCTIFYING  GRACE. 

1.  Here  is  the  great  fact  we  must  understand  :  from  the 
very  beginning  God  meant  to  become  man,  and  meant  that 
through  the  Incarnation  man  should  be  lifted  up  to  share 
the  life  of  God,  as  far  as  creatures  can  share  it.  (We  are 
like  children  who  are  invited  to  a  birthday  party  for  the  son 
of  the  house).  The  life  of  God — the  eternal  joy  of  the  Three 
Persons — consists  in  what  we  call  the  Beatific  Vision,  the 
seeing  of  Himself,  because  in  Him  is  all  Good  and  all  Happi¬ 
ness.  That  is  the  Vision  that  He  means  us  to  enjoy — to  see 
God  face  to  face  and  so  be  happy  with  Him  for  ever. 

(See  McLaughlin,  Catechism  Theology,  ch.  iv.) 
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2.  But  we  are  not  capable  of  seeing  God,  not  even  our 
souls  are  capable.  God  has  to  make  us  capable  first,  and  he 
does  that  by  giving  us  grace  ;  that  is,  he  lifts  us  up  to  a  higher 
level  of  life  altogether,  by  coming  to  live  Himself  in  our  souls. 
In  that  way  we  come  to  share  his  nature  (like  an  iron  bar 
shares  the  nature  of  fire  when  it  is  red  hot).  This  is  called 
Sanctifying  Grace,  and  it  makes  us  able  to  see  God.  It's 
true  we  can’t  actually  see  Him  in  this  mortal  life,  just  as  a 
blind  man  who  gets  his  sight  back  by  an  operation  can't  see 
while  he  is  still  in  the  darkened  room  at  the  hospital.  But 
we  are  capable  of  seeing  Him,  and  when  the  time  comes, 
Grace  will  become  the  “  Light  of  Glory,”  and  we  shall  see 
God  face  to  face.  (So  now  you  can  see  why  mortal  sin  is 
the  greatest  of  all  evils.) 

3.  There  are  many  ways  of  speaking  of  this  wonderful 
gift  of  God,  and  they  all  help  us  to  understand. 

Grace. — This  is  the  usual  word  ;  a  state  of  grace. 
The  name  comes  from  the  Latin  gratia,  meaning  a  favour, 
or  free  gift. 

Life. — This  was  the  word  Our  Lord  used  most,  as  we 
see  in  St.  John’s  gospel  (e.g.,  John  v,  26  ;  John  x,  10,  and 
the  last  gospel  at  Mass.)  We  can  think  of  different  levels 
or  kinds  of  life  :  “A  stone  has  no  life.  A  flower  has  some 
life.  A  dog  has  a  higher  kind  of  life  than  a  flower.  A  man 
than  a  dog.  An  angel  than  a  man.  The  highest  life  is 
God’s,  and  He  gives  it  to  men.”  It  is  called  “  supernatural  ” 
life  because  it  is  above  our  nature.) 

Charity. — This  is  a  Greek  word  that  means  “  love,” 
and  the  Apostles  use  it  often  for  what  we  call  grace,  because 
God  is  love,  and  when  He  lives  in  us  by  grace,  the  first 
thing  that  happens  is  that  we  begin  loving  God  and  our 
neighbour  (e.g.,  John  xvii,  26  ;  1  John  iv,  7-8  ;  1  Cor.. 
xiii,  1). 

Adoption. — Another  word  used  often  by  the  Apostles. 
God  adopts  us  into  His  own  family  life,  to  be  companions 
of  His  only  Son  (e.g.,  Romans  viii,  15  ;  Eph.  i,  5  ;  Gal.. 
iv,  5  ;  1  John  iii,  1). 

Regeneration. — That  is,  a  new  birth.  See  John  iii,  5, 
and  often  in  the  Apostles. 
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Justification. — This  was  a  legal  term  that  St.  Paul 
sometimes  used  to  mean  getting  ourselves  right  with  God. 
There  were  great  controversies  about  it  at  the  Reformation. 

All  these  names  mean  the  same  thing — a  state  of  grace 
(theologians  also  call  it  “  sanctifying  ”  or  “  habitual  ”  grace). 

IV.  ACTUAL  GRACES. 

The  name  “  grace  ”  is  also  given  to  all  the  helps  that 
God  is  giving  all  the  time  to  everybody,  even  to  those  who 
are  not  in  a  state  of  grace  at  all.  In  fact  nobody  could  ever 
get  into  a  state  of  grace  unless  God  helped  them  with  actual 
graces  first.  He  sends  light  into  our  minds  to  see  right,  and 
strengthens  our  wills  and  so  on.  In  all  temptations  and  trials 
He  gives  us  the  graces  we  need,  and  also  the  special  graces 
for  our  state  in  life.  The  more  we  pray  for  actual  graces, 
the  more  God  will  give  us.  He  is  helping  us  all  the  time 
and  wants  to  help  us  more. 

V.  GRACE  IN  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

The  Sacraments  were  meant  by  Christ  to  be  the  seven 
great  rivers  of  His  grace  to  men.  St.  Augustine  compares 
the  sacraments  to  the  blood  and  water  that  flowed  from 
Our  Lord’s  pierced  side,  because  all  grace  is  in  Our  Lord  first 
of  all,  and  then  we  get  it  from  Him. 

The  Sacraments  are  “  outward  signs  of  inward  grace,” 
that  is,  Our  Lord  takes  common  things,  such  as  water, 
and  bread  and  wine  and  oil  and  marriage,  and  (adding 
sacramental  words)  turns  them  into  not  only  signs  of  grace, 
but  signs  that  actually  give  grace. 

Two  of  the  Sacraments  are  meant  for  frequent  use, 
because  they  help  our  state  of  grace.  The  Holy  Eucharist 
feeds  our  supernatural  life  by  uniting  Our  Lord  more  closely 
to  us,  and  Confession  restores  it  if  we  have  lost  it  by  mortal 
sin,  and  helps  to  cure  us  of  venial  sins.  They  are  like  dhe 
food  and  doctoring  which  are  necessary  to  our  natural  life. 

The  other  five  sacraments  are  for  special  occasions  and 
needs  in  the  supernatural  life.  Baptism  is  the  supernatural 
birth.  (The  Apostles  and  Magdalen  and  the  good  thief  got 
into  a  state  of  grace  by  just  believing  in  Our  Lord,  and  being 
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sorry  for  their  sins.  Pagans  and  such  people  might  still  get 
into  a  state  of  grace  by  doing  what  God  shows  them  to  do. 
But  it  was  better  to  have  a  regular  way  appointed  for  people 
to  get  into  a  state  of  grace,  so  Our  Lord  instituted  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  of  Baptism.  That  is  why  it  is  so  necessary.  Make  sure 
the  children  know  how  to  baptize  in  case  of  need  ;  the  best 
way  is  to  practise  it  with  some  water  and  a  doll.)  Confirmation 
completes  the  work  of  baptism  ;  Extreme  Unction  prepares 
the  soul  for  its  final  struggle  ;  Holy  Orders  and  Matrimony 
give  to  priests  and  married  people  the  special  graces  they 
need  in  the  life  God  calls  them  to. 

So  the  sacraments  all  give  their  own  special  actual 
graces ;  and  also  they  all  help  to  increase  our  sanctifying 
grace,  but  Hoty  Communion  does  this  most  of  all,  because 
that  is  just  what  it  is  for. 

[On  Grace,  see  McLaughlin,  Catechism  Theology,  chap¬ 
ters  iv,  vii  and  ix,  and  Christ,  the  Life  of  the  Soul  (Marmion), 
especially  early  chapters.] 


B.  PRAYER. 

I.  Definition. 

Prayer  =S  peaking  with  God,  as  children  with  their  father. 
(God  knows  what  we  need,  but  He  wants  us  to  pray,  because 
we  get  to  know  Him  and  love  Him  better,  and  also  because 
He  can  do  more  for  us  when  we  desire).  So  the  best  (i.e. 
most  efficacious)  prayer  of  all  is  the  prayer  of  Christ, 
because  He  is  the  Son  of  God.  The  next  best  is  the 
prayer  of  the  whole  Church  together,  as  in  Mass  and  the 
Office,  and  then  our  own  individual  prayers.  But  these 
too  are  offered  up  through  Christ  (e.g.,  Matt,  xi,  27  ;  John 
xiv,  13  ;  xv,  7  ;  xvi,  24  ;  and  'per  Christum  Dominum 
nostrum,  at  Mass). 

Catechism  141-142  : 

“  Mind.” — YVe  must  think  of  what  we  are  saying  and 
mean  it. 

“  Heart.” — We  must  pray  with  love  of  God,  i.e.,  not 
necessarily  feelings,  but  a  willingness  to  do  as  He  wishes. 
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II.  Kinds  of  Prayer. 

1.  Words  with  thoughts  (vocal).  Our  own  words  or 

prayers  we  read,  or  hymns. 

2.  Thoughts  alone  (mental),  e.g.,  sometimes  after  Holy 

Communion. 

3.  Actions  done  for  God.  Work  and  play — every  action 

can  be  made  a  prayer  by  the  morning  offering,  and 
any  special  thing  can  be  “  offered  up.” 

Ill  The  Necessity  of  Praying. 

As  God’s  creatures  and  also  as  His  children  we  owe  Him 

1.  Adoration  (e.g.  Gloria  Patri,  Gloria  in  Excelsis). 

2.  Thanksgiving  (e.g.,  grace  after  meals). 

3.  Asking  pardon  (e.g.,  acts  of  contrition). 

4.  Petition  (e.g.,  Kyrie  Eleison  and  second  part  of  Our 

Father). 

So  the  ends  of  the  Mass  are  the  ends  of  all  prayer.  But 
notice  the  order  :  always  in  prayers  God’s  glory  and  kingdom 
should  come  first,  and  our  own  needs  (even  our  spiritual 
needs)  second  ;  as  in  the  Our  Father  and  the  Te  Deum. 

IV.  Our  Lord’s  Teaching  on  Prayer. 

He  says  that  our  prayer  should  be 

Unselfish. — (e.g.,  “  us,”  not  “  me,”  all  through  the  Our 
Father.  Luke  xi,  2  ;  Matt,  vi,  9). 

Persevering  and  Constant. — Luke  xviii,  1-7  ;  xxii,  40  ; 
xi,  5-13- 

Humble. — Matt,  vi,  5  ;  Luke  xviii,  9. 

Sincere. — Matt,  vii,  21  ;  Mark  xi,  25. 

Trusting. — Matt,  vii,  8-1 1  ;  xxi,  22;  Mark  xi.,  22. 

In  Union  with  His. — Matt,  xviii,  19-20. 

V.  Our  Lord’s  Example. 

Prayer  in  retirement. — Mark  i,  35  ;  vi,  46  ;  Luke  ix,  29. 
For  the  Apostles. — Luke  vi,  12  ;  xxii,  31-32  ;  John 
xvii.,  15. 

Giving  Thanks. — Matt,  xv,  36  ;  Luke  x,  21  ;  John 
xi,  41. 

In  the  Passion. — Luke  xxii,  42  ;  xxiii,  34  ;  xxiii,  46  ; 
Mark  xv.,  34  (Cf.  Psalm  21,  which  He  was  saying). 
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VI.  Some  Prayers  offered  to  Our  Lord. 

Matt,  xv,  22  ;  Mark  vii,  32  ;  Luke  x,  39  ;  xviii,  15  ; 
xviii,  35-43  ;  xxiil>  42  ;  John  ii,  3  ;  iv,  46  -53  ; 
xx,  28. 

Unanswered  prayers. — Matt,  xx,  20  ;  Luke  xii,  13. 

VII.  Times  for  Praying. 

1.  Private. — Morning  to  dedicate  day  to  God.  Evening 

to  consecrate  rest.  At  convenient  times  (e.g.,  meals 
or  in  school).  I11  temptation. 

2.  Public. — When  commanded  by  Church  (Mass).  When 

advised  (e.g.,  Benediction). 


C.  COMMUNION  OF  SAINTS. 

I.  Feast  of  All  Saints  (November  1st) — all  the  people 
who  have  got  to  heaven  so  far.  (St.  John  had  a  vision  of 
heaven,  Apoc.  vii,  9).  It  comes  at  the  end  of  the  Church’s 
year  because  they  are  the  gains  of  Our  Lord’s  work  on  earth. 
But  the  saints  in  heaven  are  only  part  of  the  Church  (Cf. 
Catechism  84).  Triumphant,  Militant,  Suffering.  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  all  these,  they  are  all  one  Body  sharing  His  one 
supernatural  life,  in  communion  with  each  other,  and  therefore 
in  communication  too.  (Catechism  102,  etc.). 

II.  Hence,  we  pray  to  the  Saints  (i.e.,  ask  their  inter¬ 
cession).  They  are  the  close  and  proved  friends  of  Christ  ; 
they  have  done  what  He  wanted  (see  Gospel  for  Mass  of  All 
Saints).  They  see  us  and  our  prayers  in  the  Beatific  Vision. 
We  ought  to  have  special  friends  and  patrons  amongst  them. 
(The  Litany  of  the  Saints  might  be  looked  up  for  the  different 
divisions  of  the  blessed). 

III.  Similarly  we  are  in  touch  with  the  Holy  Souls 
(so  All  Souls’  Day  comes  the  day  after  All  Saints).  They 
are  being  purified  by  suffering  (held  back  from  the  Vision), 
and  God  allows  cur  prayers  to  help  them  somehow.  Ways 
of  helping  them  are  : 
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1.  By  Masses  and  Communions  (especially  Requiem 

Masses). 

2.  By  gaining  indulgences  (some  people  make  the  “  heroic 

act  ”). 

3.  By  other  prayers,  e.g.  De  Profundis. 

(N.B. — The  De  Profundis  was  composed  during  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  or  soon  after,  and  is  therefore  an  acknowledgment  of 
sin  and  a  prayer  for  deliverance  from  the  calamities  resulting 
from  sin.  It  became  one  of  the  “  gradual  ”  psalms  which 
were  sung  by  Jewish  pilgrims  on  the  way  up  to  Jerusalem, 
so  it  is  fittingly  used  on  behalf  of  the  souls  who  are  in  cap¬ 
tivity  in  purgatory,  or  making  their  toilsome  pilgrimage  to  the 
heavenly  Sion. 

This  opportunity  might  be  taken  to  point  out  how 
Hebrew  poetry  is  made  ;  i.e.,  not  by  rhyme  or  metre,  but  by 
a  “  parallelism  ”  of  meaning — repeating  the  same  idea  or  a 
similar  one  in  different  words.  Other  familiar  psalms  could 
be  examined,  such  as  the  Judica  and  Lavcibo  at  Mass,  or  the 
Laudate  Dominum  at  Benediction.  This  last  was  one  of  the 
Psalms  appointed  to  be  sung  after  the  Paschal  Supper,  so  was 
no  doubt  sung  by  Our  Lord  and  the  Apostles  at  the-  Last 
Supper). 

IV.  For  the  same  reason  that  we  pray  to  the  saints  and 
for  the  holy  souls,  we  should  also  love  and  help  our  neighbours 
on  earth.  We  are  all  one  Body  in  Christ — even  those  who 
don’t  belong  to  His  Church  are  meant  to,. and  some  day  they 
may.  Our  Lord  makes  loving  each  other  just  as  important 
as  loving  God,  because  the  one  is  part  of  the  other  really 
(Mark  xii,  30-31).  It  is  His  test  of  discipleship  (John  xv, 
12  ;  xiii,  35),  and  at  the  Judgment  (Matt,  xxv,  31-45),  and 
even  our  enemies  (Matt,  v,  44),  and  St.  John  who  understood 
Our  Lord’s  Heart  so  well  (1  John  iv,  7-21). 

[See  Cabrol,  Liturgical  Prayer,  ch.  xxi  (Saints)  and 
xxxiii  (Holy  Souls).  On  Charity,  Marmion,  Christ  the  Life 
of  the  Eoid,  ii,  i-n.] 
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D.  ADVENT  AND  CHRISTMAS. 

I.  THE  ADVENT  EXPECTATION. 

To  keep  Advent  properly  we  must  try  to  understand 
what  the  Church  is  thinking  about  ;  this  we  get  best  from  the 
Missal.  Advent  is  ?  time  of  preparation  and  penance,  but 
especially  of  expectation  ;  all  this  because  of  the  Savicur 
Who  is  coming.  Sometimes  she  is  thinking  of  His  second 
coming  in  victory  (e.g.,  Gospel  for  ist  Sunday,  Comm,  for 
Friday  in  Ember  Week),  sometimes  of  His  coming  in  the 
stable  of  Bethlehem  (e.g.,  Introits  2nd  and  4th  Sunday),  and 
sometimes  of  His  coming  into  each  of  us  by  grace  (e.g.,  the 
prayers). 

In  the  times  before  Christ  these  three  Comings  were 
looked  forward  to  together  as  one  great  Coming  of  the  Saviour, 
and  the  Church  is  able  to  use  the  words  of  the  O.T.  very 
beautifully  to  express  her  own  expectation  (cf.  Epistle  of 
2nd  Sunday).  So  it  will  help  us  to  understand  Advent  if 
we  take  a  quick  look  back  over  all  the  time  before  Our  Lord 
came,  right  back  to  the  beginning. 

(N.B. — It  is  assumed  that  the  children  already  have  some 
familiarity  with  the  stories  of  the  O.T.,  otherwise  the  following 
summary  will  lose  much  of  its  point  and  interest.  Some  sort 
of  a  time-chart  will  be  needed,  at  any  rate  from  Abraham 
onwards.  A  rough  one  might  be  made,  to  run  along  one  side 
of  the  class-room  wall.  A  large  map  of  Palestine  with 
surrounding  countries  is  absolutely  necessary.) 

II.  IN  THE  BEGINNING. 

1.  Creation  of  Man. 

God  created  the  world  for  the  sake  of  man,  but 
long  ages  went  by — many  millions  of  years  perhaps— before 
the  first  man  and  woman  were  created.  (A  brief  summary  of 
geological  and  prehistoric  time  would  come  in  usefully  here, 
by  way  of  linking  scientific  theories  with  religious  knowledge). 
As  far  as  we  can  guess  from  prehistoric  remains,  real 
men  came  on  the  scene  something  over  20,000  years  ago. 
These  men  (“  later  Paleolithic  ”)  were  real  men  like  we  are, 
quite  different  in  body  and  mind  from  any  of  the  less- 
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than-human  creatures  that  had  already  appeared  ;  and  the 
difference  came  from  their  having  a  spiritual  soul.  As 
Catholics  we  believe  that  all  these  real  men  came  from  two 
first  parents,  whom  we  call  Adam  and  Eve,  and  that  these 
two  were  made  try  the  special  intervention  of  God.  Their 
souls  were  of  course  immediately  created,  as  the  souls 
of  all  men  are. 

2.  The  Fall. 

But  God  did  much  more  than  that.  He  not  only  gave 
them  their  natural  human  life,  but  at  the  same  time  gave 
them  a  much  higher  life — the  supernatural  life  (recall  lessons 
on  Grace).  Their  souls  were  created  in  a  state  of  grace, 
made  like  God  Himself  and  able  to  share  His  joy  some  day. 
This  state  of  grace  meant  also  that  their  minds  were  wonder¬ 
fully  enlightened,  and  their  reason  had  easy  dominion  over 
all  their  animal  instincts  (e.g.,  they  could  not  “  lose  their 
temper.”  unless  they  wanted  to),  and  we  believe  also  that 
they  were  free  from  disease  and  death. 

vStill  God  left  them  their  free  will  (because  it  is  better 
to  be  free  than  not  free)  and  so  they  were  on  trial  as  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  whole  human  race.  They  sinned  against  God 
(it  must  have  been  by  pride  and  disobedience,  since  they 
could  not  sin  from  mere  weakness),  and  so  their  precious 
gift  of  grace  was  lost,  and  with  it  went  the  supremacy  of 
reason  over  their  lower  nature. 

That  is  the  “  fall  of  man,”  the  great  calamity  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  human  race,  and  it  is  the  true  explanation 
of  all  the  sin  and  selfishness  and  other  miseries  that  have 
troubled  the  world  since.  The  joy  of  heaven  and  happiness 
on  earth — both  lost  at  once. 

3.  The  Redeemer. 

Yet  the  Fall  was  taken  into  account  by  God’s  plan,  and 
that  is  why  He  permitted  so  great  a  calamity.  “  0  felix 
culpa  !  ”  the  Church  sings  on  Holy  Saturday,  “  O  happy  sin, 
which  brought  us  so  great  a  Redeemer  !  ”  Would  God  have 
become  man  just  the  same  if  there  had  been  no  Fall  ? 
Many  theologians  say  yes,  and  perhaps  they  are  right. 
But  the  fact  that  God  allowed  the  Fall  shows  that  He 
preferred  that  way  of  becoming  man— pe.,  preferred  the 
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manger  and  the  Cross,  because  it  would  be  a  greater 
exercise  of  His  Love.  So  as  soon  as  the  disaster  of  the  Fall 
was  complete,  God  revealed  to  Adam  that  hope  was  not 
lost,  because  a  Redeemer  would  be  sent  one  day  to  undo 
his  sin  and  its  consequences. 

III.  THE  CHOSEN  PEOPLE. 

1.  After  the  Fall. 

Adam’s  descendants  must  have  sunk  very  soon  into 
wretchedness  both  moral  and  material,  and  the  vast 
majority,  at  any  rate,  soon  lost  the  memory  of  the  one 
true  God.  It  'took  fallen  man  many  thousands  of  years 
to  climb  slowly  up  to  some  sort  of  civilisation  such  as 
we  find  in  the  Neolithic  remains  ;  to  learn  how  to  till  the 
soil,  to  make  clothes  instead  of  skins,  to  make  pottery,  to 
develop  languages  full  enough  for  his  needs,  and  so  on.  Their 
gods  were  their  ancestors,  or  the  powers  of  nature  (e.g.,  the 
sun),  or  just  imaginary  evil  powers,  and  men  worshipped 
them  in  horrible  ways  such  as  human  sacrifices.  There 
began  to  be  cities  and  temples,  and  priests  who  discovered 
how  to  write  in  clumsy,  picture-like  letters.  That  was  a 
great  advance,  because  now  knowledge  was  in  less  danger  of 
being  lost.  Before  the  time  of  Abraham  (2,000  B.C.)  even 
empires  in  Mesopotamia,  Crete  and  Egypt  had  risen  and  sunk, 
and  others  were  taking  their  places.  All  through  these 
thousands  of  years,  some  men  here  and  there  had  kept  a  dim 
tradition  of  a  promised  Saviour  and  of  a  golden  age  to  come. 

2.  The  Patriarchs. 

But  God  was  preparing  the  chosen  people  out  of  whom 
salvation  was  to  come  to  the  whole  world.  The  first  great 
landmark  is  Abraham  (2,000  B.C.)  Abraham  was  the  chief¬ 
tain  of  a  family  or  tribe  in  Chaldea,  who  lived  the  life  of  wan¬ 
dering  shepherds,  and  he  never  settled  in  any  one  spot  ;  but 
God  revealed  Himself  to  him  in  a  special  way,  and  promised 
that  his  descendants  should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan  and 
become  a  very  great  nation,  and  in  him  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed.  His  son  was  Isaac,  and  Isaac’s 
son  was  Jacob,  otherwise  called  Israel,  and  the  children  of 
Israel  lived  in  Egypt  and  became  very  numerous  and  were 
treated  as  slaves  there. 
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3.  Israel  becomes  a  Nation. 

The  next  great  landmark  is  Moses  (1,500  B.C.).  He  was 
raised  up  to  lead  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  They  were  in 
the  desert  forty  years,  and  through  Moses  they  made  a  coven* 
ant  (or  treaty)  with  the  God  of  Abraham.  (In  Hebrew  the  God 
of  Abraham  was  called  Jehovah).  The  covenant  was  that 
Jehovah  was  to  bring  them  into  the  promised  land  and 
protect  them,  and  they  on  their  side  were  to  keep  the  laws  of 
Jehovah  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  gods  of  other  tribes. 

After  Moses  was  dead  they  conquered  the  promised  land 
and  carried  on  many  wars  with  the  coast  people  (Philistines  = 
Phoenicians  or  perhaps  Cretans).  They  became  a  settled 
nation  with  a  king,  and  for  a  short  time,  under  David  and 
Solomon  (about  1,000  B.C.),  they  were  prosperous  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  But  then  the  kingdom  split  up  into  two,  Israel 
and  Juda.  They  were  very  tiny  kingdoms,  and  there  were 
always  great  empires  north  and  south  of  them  (Egypt,  Syria, 
Assyria,  Babylon),  and  for  four  hundred  years  they  were 
always  in  troubles  and  wars,  mixed  up  in  the  quarrels  of  their 
big  neighbours  (something  like  Belgium  between  France  and 
Germany),  until  at  last  the  emperor  Nabuchodonosor  des¬ 
troyed  Jerusalem  and  transferred  the  whole  population  of 
Juda  into  Babylon — the  Babylonian  captivity,  B.C.  588.  The 
northern  kingdom,  Israel,  had  already  been  treated  in  the 
same  way  by  Assyria  a  hundred  years  before. 

[Psalm  24,  used  on  1st  Sunday  of  Advent  at  Mass,  is  a 
prayer  of  David  against  his  enemies,  and  Psalm  79  (Gradual 
of  3rd  Sunday)  shows  how  the  Jews  hoped  through  all  their 
troubles]. 

4.  Jewish  Religious  Development. 

God  allowed  these  disasters  to  fall  upon  the  chosen  people 
because  they  had  not  been  faithful  to  their  covenant.  Their 
great  men,  like  Abraham,  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  under¬ 
stood  that  Jehovah  was  the  only  God,  but  the  mass  of  the 
people  never  properly  rose  to  the  idea  of  one  infinite  God, 
Father  of  all  men.  Up  to  the  Captivity,  they  thought  of 
Jehovah  more  as  a  sort  of  guardian  angel  of  their  own  nation  ; 
and  so  they  often  fell  into  the  sin  of  worshipping  the  gods  of 
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other  nations,  especially  when  these  were  allies.  Solomon 
built  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  became  the  one  place 
for  offering  sacrifice  (before  that,  they  offered  sacrifice  at 
various  high  places  or  mountain  shrines,  as  Abraham  had 
done)  ;  but  even  Solomon  gave  honour  to  the  gods  of  his 
allies,  and  many  of  these  were  worshipped  in  cruel  and  horrible 
ways  (e.g.,  Jerem.  xix,  3-6). 

The  Prophets  were  the  men  inspired  by  God  to  stand 
out  against  the  wickedness  of  the  kings  and  people,  and  to 
lead  the  Jews  to  a  higher  service  of  God.  The  prophets 
became  a  permanent  institution  (they  often  lived  together 
in  schools,  like  monks)  about  the  time  the  kingdom  began 
but  the  first  great  prophet  was  Elias  (B.C.  900),  and  we  can 
take  him  as  another  landmark  (cf.  Moses  and  Elias  at  the 
Transfiguration).  Other  great  ones  after  him  were  Amos, 
Osee,  Isaias,  Jeremias  and  (during  the  Captivity)  Ezechiel. 
The>  spoke  their  message  to  the  people  in  inspired  prophecies 
or  songs,  and  it  was  roughly  this  :  Jehovah  is  the  only  God,, 
the  Creator  of  all  men,  Who  will  reward  good  and  punish 
wickedness  ;  and  the  Jews  are  His  own  people,  chosen  to 
bring  all  other  nations  under  His  sway.  He  loves  His  own 
people  even  in  spite  of  their  sins,  but  they  bring  disaster  on 
themselves  because  they  turn  away  from  Him.  Neverthe¬ 
less  after  all  the  sufferings  the  Day  of  the  Lord  will  come,, 
when  God  will  triumph  over  all  enemies,  and  His  people  will 
be  made  holy  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  extend  all  over 
the  earth.  Isaias  especially  sees  in  vision  the  Saviour  Him¬ 
self,  Who  will  come  (Is.  ix,  6-7). 

N.B. — All  this  can  be  illustrated  by  the  lessons  from 
Isaias  (Masses  in  Advent  Ember  week)  ;  also  Baruch  (Com¬ 
munion  of  2nd  Sunday)  and  Zacharias  (Communion  of  Friday 
and  Offertory  of  Saturday,  Ember  week).  Get  them  into 
their  context.  (Psalm  84  is  often  used  in  Advent  too,  and 
Psalms  109  and  97  in  the  Christmas  masses). 

5.  After  the  Captivity. 

The  people  of  Israel  (northern  kingdom)  never  came  back 
from  captivity  ;  they  had  been  scattered  all  over  the  Assy¬ 
rian  Empire,  and  their  land  was  colonised  by  other  people 
(later  on  known  as  the  “  Samaritans  ” — hence  Jewish  dislike 
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of  them).  But  the  .  Jews  of  Juda,  after  fifty  years'"  captivity 
in  Babylon,  were  allowed  to  come  back  and  rebuild  Jerusalem. 
They  came  back  few  and  dispirited,  but  they  were  purified 
(as  the  prophets  had  foretold)  by  their  exile.  In  Babylon 
they  had  become  less  wild  and  rough  (fcr  their  exile  had  been 
spent  amidst  an  ancient  and  cultured  civilisation),  but  above 
all  they  had  learned  to  value  their  own  religion  and  to  hold 
firmly  to  the  one  true  God. 

Esdras  the  Scribe  (450  B.G.)  is  another  landmark,  for  he 
reorganised  the  Jews  into  the  nation  that  they  still  were  in 
the  time  of  Our  Lord.  They  were  smaller  and  weaker  than 
ever,  but  they  took  courage  at  the  thought  of  the  Messias 
who  was  to  come,  and  determined  to  hold  the  fort,  so  to 
speak,  and  wait  fcr  His  coming.  So  they  began  now  to  keep 
the  Law  of  Moses  very  strictly,  and  to  keep  themselves 
rigidly  apart  from  all  other  naticns.  The  Scribes  and  lawyers 
who  expounded  the  Law  became  very  important,  and  they 
taught  in  synagogues  in  every  town.  The  Pharisees  were 
the  party  of  those  who  stood  for  the  strictest  possible  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Law,  and  looked  forward  most  eagerly  to 
the  coming  of  Messias.  And  of  course  there  was  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  in  splendour,  with  its  priests  and  sacri¬ 
fices.  The  Scribes  arranged  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  we  have  them  now.  Some  of  the  books  were  written  about 
that  time,  and  some  new  parts  were  added  to  the  older  becks. 
(It  is  often  difficult  to  tell  which  parts  of  a  book  were  written 
before  the  Captivity  and  which  were  written  after,  because 
the  Jews  did  not  make  much  account  of  actual  authorship, 
and  it  was  quite  natural  for  someone  to  write,  say,  a  new 
psalm,  and  put  it  amongst  the  psalms  of  David.  But  that 
does  not  matter,  because  all  the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture  were 
inspired  by  God,  even  if  their  name  is  unknown.) 

6.  The  Expectation  of  Messias. 

The  one  thing  that  had  kept  up  the  heart  of  the  Jews 
all  through  their  troubles  was  their  hope  that  God  would 
one  day  come  and  turn  their  sufferings  into  victory.  They 
looked  back  with  pride  to  Abraham  and  Moses  and  the  Law, 
but  still  more  they  looked  ferward  to  the  coming  of  the 
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Kingdom  of  God.  After  the  return  from  Captivity,  the 
expectation  of  Messias  (=“the  ancinted  one,”  that  is,  the 
King:  cf.  Ps.  ii,  2,  and  Dan.  ix,  25)  became  more  and  more 
intense.  Another  name  for  the  Messias  was  the  "  Son  of 
Man  ”  (Dan.  vii,  13),  and  He  was  to  be  descended  from 
King  David.  When  He  came  He  would  crush  all  God’s 
enemies,  restore  the  kingdom  of  David,  and  rule  over  all  the 
earth  in  the  justice  of  God.  An  altogether  new  world  would 
begin,  and  the  dead  would  rise  again  to  take  part  in  the 
Kingdom.  But  the  ordinary  Jews  were  thinking  more  of  the 
glory  that  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  would  mean  for  their 
own  nation  than  of  the  glory  of  God.  They  did  not  mean  to 
let  the  Gentiles  share  in  the  Kingdom,  except  as  servants 
and  payers  of  tribute. 


7.  The  Last  Three  Centuries  B.C. 

Meanwhile  the  little  nation  was  still  struggling  and 
oppressed.  Alexander  the  Great  conquered  the  Persians  and 
Assyrians  and  set  up  a  vast  empire  which  spread  the  civili¬ 
sation  of  Greece  (330  B.C.).  He  left  the  Jews  alone,  but  the 
empire  split  up  after  his  death,  and  his  successors  oppressed 
the  Jews  and  were  resisted  bravely  by  the  Maccabees  (165 
B.C.,  e.g.,  1  Macc.  iii,  42  to  iv,  25).  The  Jews  sought  alliance 
with  the  Romans  who  were  then  becoming  powerful,  and  the 
end  of  that  was  that  Judea  became  practically  a  province  of 
the  great  Roman  Empire,  with  Herod  as  a  puppet  king  (he 
rebuilt  the  Temple  on  a  grand  scale).  When  Herod  died 
(soon  after  Our  Lord  was  born)  the  Romans  wculd  have  no 
more  kings.  Herod’s  son  (another  Herod)  was  given  the 
nominal  honour  of  Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and  the  real  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  governor  and  his  Roman 
soldiers.  So  the  Jews  hated  the  Romans  and  hoped  more 
intensely  than  ever  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ; 
and  they  felt  the  Day  was  near,  for  bv  this  time  there  were 
powerful  colonies  of  Jews  in  ail  the  large  cities  of  the  world. 

But  all  this  meant  that  God  was  getting  the  world  ready. 
The  great  Roman  Empire,  with  its  civilised  order  and  its 
splendid  roads,  stretched  from  Britain  to  Persia,  and  the 
whole  world  was  at  peace. 
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IV.  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

And  so  at  last  Our  Lord  came.  (Read  carefully  Luke 
i  and  ii,  1-39— the  canticles  will  be  better  understood  now — 
and  supplement  it  by  Matt.  ii).  His  birth  was  unknown 
to  all  except  a  few,  and  made  no  stir.  His  cousin,  John  the 
Baptist,  was  born  about  the  same  time. 

Our  Lord,  born  in  the  City  of  David,  was  not  only 
Messias,  but  God  incarnate.  By  this  we  mean  that  He  was 

1.  True  God,  born  of  the  Father  from  all  eternity. 

2.  True  man,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

3.  One  Person,  the  second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

We  have  three  Masses  on  Christmas  Day  to  commemorate 
(cf.  the  three  Mass  gospels)  His  birth  in  the  stable  ;  His 
birth  or  Kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  Him  ;  and 
His  eternal  birth  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (see  Nicene 
Creed  and  Catechism ,  Theology,  ch.  v,  and  The  House  and 
Table  of  God,  ch.  vi).  Every  day  we  say  the  Angelus  three 
times  to  remind  us  of  the  Incarnation,  and  to  remind  Our 
Lady  of  the  happiness  of  those  first  days  when  she  became 
the  Mother  of  God. 

The  story  might  be  told  of  how  St.  Francis  invented  the 
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SECOND  TERM. 

A.  LENT. 

(N.B. — Lent  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  meaning  Spring¬ 
time.  In  Latin  it  is  called  Quadragesima,  meaning  a  period 
of  forty  days.) 

i.  The  purpose  of  Lent  is  above  all  preparation  for  the 
great  Feast  of  Easter.  In  the  early  Church  the  catechu¬ 
mens  (converts  under  Instruction)  were  baptised  at  Easter,, 
and  were  preparing  for  baptism  all  Lent,  especially  by  giving 
up  sin  and  all  occasions  of  sin.  So  we,  in  preparation  for  our 
Easter  Communion.  (See  Missal,  any  of  the  Introits,  or  the 
lessons  for  Tuesday  in  first  week,  or  Monday  and  Thursday 
in  third.  There  is  a  special  Mass  for  every  day  through 
Lent.) 

2.  Another  desire  of  the  Church  in  Lent  is  that  we  should 
do  penance  for  past  sins.  In  the  early  Church,  those  who 
were  doing  public  penance  had  various  special  things  to  do 
during  Lent.  For  instance,  they  wore  garments  of  sack¬ 
cloth,  and  put  ashes  on  their  heads.  This  is  the  origin  of 
the  ashes  of  Ash  Wednesday.  The  ashes  are  to  remind  us  of 
the  duty  of  penance,  and  also  that  we  must  die  some  day. 
The  words  the  priest  says  when  he  puts  the  ashes  on  us  are,. 

Remember,  O  man,  thou  art  dust,  and  unto  dust  thou  wilt 
return.” 

3.  The  chief  traditional  way  of  doing  penance  is  by  * 

fasting  and  abstinence. 

Fasting  was  a  practice  amongst  the  Jews,  and  Our  Lord 
Himself  fasted  for  40  days  (like  Moses  and  Elias  :  see  lessons 
for  Wednesday  in  Ember  Week).  Afterwards  Our  Lord  did 
not  fast,  nor  his  disciples,  but  He  said  they  would  when  He, 
the  Bridegroom,  should  be  taken  away  (Mark  ii,  20).  In 
the  early  Church  they  fasted  every  Friday,  and  later  on  a 
forty  days’  fast  in  Lent  was  instituted  in  memory  of  Christ’s 
forty  days.  (Some  English  customs  such  as  pancakes  and 
Easter-eggs  come  from  the  Lenten  observance  of  mediaeval 
times.)  In  the  middle  ages  unlimited  fasting  was  regarded 
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as  the  best  way  of  overcoming  temptation  and  learning  how 
to  pray,  but  many  saints  warn  us  that  this  is  not  quite  true, 
because  even  for  spiritual  matters  the  soul  needs  a  healthy 
body  if  possible. — Explain  accurately  what  a  fast  day  means 
according  to  the  present  laws  and  customs  in  England,  and 
the  special  reasons  of  time,  place  and  circumstances  which 
excuse  many  people  nowadays  from  keeping  this  law 
strictly,  since  the  Church  does  not  intend  people  to 
injure  their  health.  But  if  we  cannot  fast,  we  should  do 
something  else  instead. 

Abstinence  is  not  the  same  as  Fasting,  but  quite  another 
matter,  and  every  Catholic  ought  to  be  most  careful  in 
observance  of  this.  Explain  the  law  of  abstinence  and  the 
extra  days  in  Lent. 

4.  For  all  the  above  reasons,  then,  Lent  is  specially  the 
time  of  self-denial. 

The  word  “  self-denial  ”  is  taken  from  Our  Lord’s  own 
wTords,  Matt,  xvi,  21-25.  He  meant  we  must  give  up  all 
thought  of  self,  and  be  ready  to  follow  Him  even  to  cruci¬ 
fixion,  but  of  course  we  are  not  likely  to  do  that  in  big 
things  unless  we  have  learned  to  do  it  in  little  things  first. 
So  we  talk  about  “  denying  ourselves  ”  even  in  little 
matters,  such  as  sugar  in  tea,  and  so  on. 

Another  name  for  the  same  thing  is  “  mortification  ” 
(from  St.  Paul,  Romans  viii,  13).  It  means  “killing” — 
killing  our  self-will. 

Another  name  we  can  use  for  acts  of  self-denial  is  “  contra¬ 
diction.” 

5.  The  purposes  of  self-denial  are  : 

1.  To  do  penance  for  sin,  either  our  own  or  of 

others,  e.g.,  the  prayer  in  the  Mass  for  1st 
Sunday  of  Lent. 

2.  To  exercise  our  will  about  things  that  are  not 

sinful,  so  as  to  make  it  strong  in  resisting  things 
that  are  sinful,  e.g.,  the  gospel  for  1st  Sunday. 
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3.  To  be  more  like  Christ,  e.g.,  epistle  for  Palm 
Sunday.  So  too  we  have  the  four  Passions 
read  in  Holy  Week.  (See  Col.  i,  24,  and 
Philipp,  iii,  8-10.  Being  united  to  Christ,  we  must 
share  whatever  our  Head  suffers.) 

6.  There  are  various  ways  of  practising  self-denial. 

For  instance  : 

1.  “  Offering  up  ”  contradictions,  annoyances,  or 

pains  that  come  to  us.  This  is  very  good, 
if  we  really  are  glad  inside.  Cf.  Epistle,  1st 
Sunday. 

2.  Voluntary  privations,  e.g.,  giving  up  the  cinema 

during  Lent. 

3.  Almsdeeds  (cf.  Gospel,  Friday  after  Ash 

Wednesday). 

4.  Best  of  all,  going  out  of  our  way  to  do  kind 

actions. 

7.  Our  Lord  had  something  to  say  about  the  spirit  in 
which  self-denial  should  be  practised,  and  the  Church  takes 
care  we  should  hear  it  at  the  very  beginning  (see  Gospel  for 
Ash  Wednesday.  Also  read  lesson  for  Friday  after  Ash 
Wednesday). 

It  would  be  well  to  suggest  that  every  member  of  the  class 
should  make  his  or  her  own  Lenten  resolution.  Don’t  ask 
what  the  resolutions  are,  but  a  reminder  about  them  could 
be  made  once  or  twice  during  Lent.  Possibly  the  resolutions 
could  be  written  down  and  put  in  a  sealed  box  before  Lent, 
kept  on  a  school  altar,  or  somewhere,  and  re-distributed  un¬ 
opened  at  Easter.  If  daily  Mass  is  not  a  common  practice, 
there  could  be  an  organised  effort  to  have  the  class  represented 
at  Mass  every  day  during  Lent. 

(For  Lent,  see  Cabrol,  Liturgical  Prayer,  ch.  xviii.  For 
penance  and  self-denial,  Marmion  Christ  the  Life  of  the 
Soul,  ii.  iv.) 
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B.  THE  PASSION. 

I.  To  Our  Blessed  Lord,  His  Passion  was  His  supreme 
“  hour  ”  (John  xii,  27  ;  xiii,  1),  looked  forward  to  (Luke 
xii,  50  ;  xxii,  15  ;  John  vi,  52)  and  often  spoken  of  to  the 
disciples  (Matt,  xvi,  21  ;  Mark  x,  45  ;  Matt,  xviii,  11  ;  Luke 
xviii,  32  ;  Matt,  xxvi,  28 — cf.  Exod.  xxiv,  8).  In  God’s 
will  it  was  His  death  which  was  to  redeem  mankind. 

Could  we  have  been  saved  in  some  easier  way  ?  Yes, 
but  God  chose  that  way  because  it  was  the  most  striking  way 
of  showing  us  (1)  God’s  horror  of  sin,  and  (2)  God’s  love  for 
us  sinners. 

So  “  we  adore  Thee  O  Christ  and  we  praise  Thee  because 
by  Thy  Holy  Cross  Thou  hast  redeemed  the  World.”  And 
therefore  every  detail  of  the  Passion  is  precious  to  Christians. 

(See  Catechism  Theology,  ch.  vi.) 

II.  A  large  map  of  Jerusalem  will  be  needed,  or  better, 
each  child  may  make  his  own,  showing  the  principal  Holy 
Places.  Best  of  all,  if  a  relief  model  of  the  City  can  be  used. 

Next,  a  time-table  of  the  Passion  helps  devotion. 
Here  is  the  outline  of  one.  For  brevity’s  sake,  notes  are 
given  along  with  the  time-table,  but  it  would  be  best  in  practice 
to  make  up  the  time-table  as  a  whole  first,  and  fill  in  the  com¬ 
ments  at  leisure  afterwards. 

Maundy  Thursday. 

7  p.m. — The  Last  Supper  (for  origin  of  Passover  see 
second  lesson  on  Good  Friday),  the  Eucharist, 
washing  of  Disciples’  feet  and  Our  Lord’s  last  dis¬ 
course  and  prayer. 

10.30  p.m. — Prayer  in  Gethsemane.  Matt,  xxvi  ;  Luke 
xxii. 

11.30  p.m.— Arrest  of  Jesus.  Matt,  xxvi  ;  John  xxviii. 
Note  Our  Lord’s  final  miracle. 

12  midnight. — Halt  at  the  house  of  Annas  (by  way  of 
compliment  to  the  retired  High  Priest)  John  xviii,  13. 
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Good  Friday. 

12.30  a.m. — First  interrogation  by  Caiphas  and  other 
members  of  Sanhedrin.  Unanimous  sentence  of 
death  for  blasphemy  against  God  and  the  Temple. 
Mark  xiv.  Jesus  is  mocked  by  the  members. 

1 — 3  a.m. — -Jesus  mocked  by  the  servants  of  the  High 
Priest.  Peter’s  denials.  Mark  xiv  ;  Luke  xxii. 

6.0  a.111.— Jesus  brought  before  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrin  hastily  summoned.  He  says  He  is  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  sentence  of  death  is  confirmed. 
Luke  xxii.  Cf.  Wisdom  ii.,  12-21. 

7  a.m. — Jesus  taken  to  Pilate.  Matt,  xxvii  ;  John 

xviii.  Accused  of  sedition.  (Luke  xxiii,  2.)  (The 
“  judgment  hall  ”  was  at  the  top  of  twenty-eight 
steps,  now  the  Scala  Santa  in  Rome). 

8  a.m. — Sent  to  Herod.  (Luke  xxiii.)  Herod  was  at 

Jerusalem  for  the  feast  ;  his  usual  palace  was  at 
Tiberias.  He  had  complained  of  Pilate’s  conduct  to 
the  Emperor,  so  they  were  not  friendly.  Cf.  Psalm 
ii.,  2. 

•y  a.m. — Second  appearance  before  Pilate.  Luke  xxiii. 

9.30 —  -The  choice  of  Barabbas.  Matt,  xxvii  ;  Luke 
xxiii.,  19. 

10  — The  scourging,  and  crowning  of  the  King  with 
thorns.  Matt,  xxvii.  The  scarlet  robe  was  a  red 
military  cloak.  Cf.  Isaias  50. 

11  — Pilate  says  “  Behold  the  Man.”  John  xix. 

11.30 —  Formal  sentence  of  death,  and  journey  to  Cal¬ 
vary.  John  xix.  Note  the  title  for  the  cross,  and 
Cf.  John  xviii,  33-37. 

12  noon. — The  Crucifixion.  (Cf.  Ps.  xxi  ;  Ps.  xxx  ; 
Ps.  lxviii  ;  Isaias  liii  ;  Zach.  xi,  12  ;  xiii,  6-7). 

3  p.m. — Our  Lord’s  death. 

5  p.m. — The  Burial. 
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III.  The  Stations  of  the  Cross, 
i.  The  Holy  Places. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross  is  a  growth  of  pilgrimage.  Tradi¬ 
tion  says  Our  Lady  used  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  Passion 
every  day.  Jerusalem  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Roman 
armies  in  A.D.  70,  and  again  in  A.D.  132,  and  to  hinder 
Christian  devotion  the  emperor  Hadrian  built  a  temple  of 
Venus  on  Calvary. 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  began  of  course  as  soon  as 
Christians  were  free  from  persecution.  The  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine,  went  to  venerate  the  holy  places  in 
Jerusalem,  discovered  the  true  Cross  and  built  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  Mohammedan  Celiph  Omar  conquered  the  city  in 
636,  but  spared  the  holy  places  and  the  pilgrimage  went  on. 
Later  the  Mohammedans  became  more  intolerant,  and  when 
the  Seljuk  Turks  were  in  power  at  Jerusalem  (1077),  many 
pilgrims  were  murdered  and  ill-treated.  This  resulted  in  the 
First  Crusade  (1099)  which  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  a  kingdom  representing  all  Christendom,  and  not 
belonging  to  any  one  nation.  The  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
came  to  an  end  in  1291  (the  city  itself  had  been  lost  again  to 
the  Saracens  in  1244),  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
title  “  King  of  Jerusalem  ”  was  kept  up  by  the  kings  of  Savoy 
down  to  1870.  The  Turks  continued  masters  in  Jerusalem 
till  it  was  taken  by  General  Allenby  in  1917  ;  now  it  is  ruled 
by  the  British  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (about  1200)  sent  the  Franciscans 
to  Palestine,  and  they  were  made  by  the  Pope  the  guardians 
of  the  Holy  Places  (which  they  are  still).  Pilgrimages  always 
went  on.  By  the  15th  century  it  had  become  the  custom  for 
pilgrims  to  follow  the  actual  Via  Dolorosa  from  Pilate’s  house 
to  Calvary,  and  gain  indulgences  at  various  “  stations  ”  or 
stopping  places.  When  the  pilgrims  went  back  home,  they 
sometimes  made  open-air  reproductions  of  the  Way  of  the 
Cross  ;  little  chapels  with  paintings  in.  Sometimes  they 
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tried  to  reproduce  the  actual  number  of  paces  between  each 
station.  The  Franciscans  finally  had  the  idea  of  erecting 
Stations  in  church,  and  in  the  17th  century,  the  Popes  gave 
them  permission  to  do  this,  and  granted  to  those  who  should 
make  the  Way  of  the  Cross  in  this  way  all  the  indulgences 
that  had  ever  been  given  to  those  who  made  the  pilgrimage 
in  Jerusalem  ;  and  they  also  fixed  the  number  and  subjects 
of  the  fourteen  stations.  There  are  still  many  open-air 
stations  (Lourdes,  Pantasaph,  the  Coliseum  at  Rome). 


(See  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  arts.  Way  of  the  Cross  and 
Jerusalem.) 

2.  The  Method. 

No  special  prayers  are  prescribed  for  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross  ;  the  only  essential  is  a  short  meditation  at  each.  So 
in  private  it  can  be  done  quickly.  Public  Stations  generally 
take  half-an-hour  (which  is  about  the  time  Our  Lord  took. 
Calvary  was  a  low  hill  just  outside  the  walls,  about  a  mile 
through  streets  from  Pilate’s  house,  mostly  uphill). 

Finally,  the  14  Stations  should  be  taken  one  by  one  for 
a  brief  commentary.  It  would  be  a  profitable  (even  if  long) 
exercise  for  the  children  to  search  out  themselves  and  write 
down  the  appropriate  texts. 

1.  Matt,  xxvii,  24  ;  Luke  xxiii,  24  ;  John  xix,  13-16. 

A  ceremonial  reading  of  the  sentence  of  death  on 
Jesus  and  the  two  thieves,  before  the  crowd. 

2.  John  xix,  17.  (Cf.  Gen.  xxii,  6).  Tradition  says  the 

cross  was  fifteen  feet  long.  Make  a  good  picture 
of  the  procession :  crowded  streets  (Luke  xxiii,  27)  ; 
first  the  centurion  on  horseback,  a  man  carrying 
the  title  for  the  cross,  a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers, 
the  executioners  (four  to  each  cross)  and  the  con¬ 
demned  ;  Scribes  and  Priests  following,  some  riding 
perhaps. 
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3.  The  Falls  are  known  by  tradition  and  revelation  to 

the  Saints. 

4.  Can  be  inferred  from  John  xix,  25,  and  tradition  is 

very  clear  about  it. 

5.  Mark  xv,  21.  A  Rufus  is  mentioned  in  Romans 

xvi,  13.  Simon  of  Cyrene  is  kept  as  a  martyr  in 
the  Roman  martyrology. 

6.  Traditional.  Veronica  is  not  her  name,  but  a  title 

meaning  “  true  image  ”  (i.e.,  her  veil  with  Our  Ford’s 
countenance  imprinted,  which  is  kept  at  Rome). 
Catherine  Emmerich’s  revelations  (which  are  of 
course  not  guaranteed  by  the  Church)  give  her  name 
as  Seraphia,  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
Some  think  she  was  the  woman  cured  of  an  issue 
of  blood. 

7.  The  second  Fall. 

8.  Tuke  xxiii,  27-31.  In  this,  His  last  prophecy  of  the 

fall  of  Jerusalem,  Our  Lord  uses  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Osee,  x,  8. 

9.  The  third  Fall. 

10.  Matt,  xxvii,  35  ;  Mark  xv,  24 ;  John  xix,  23-14. 
Cf.  Ps.  xxi.,  19  and  Ps.  lxix,  20-21. 

11.  Luke  xxiii,  33-34.  Cf.  Ps.  xxi.,  8-9  ;  Zacharias 
xiii,  6  ;  Ps.  xxi,  1  and  17-18  ;  Is.  lxv,  2. 

12.  Luke  xxiii,  46  ;  Ps.  xxx,  6  (some  think  that  Our 
Lord  on  the  cross  recited  to  Himself  all  the  Psalms 
from  21st  to  30th). 

13.  Mark  xv,  42,  etc.  ;  Lam.  i,  12. 

14.  John  xix,  41  ;  Matt,  xxvii,  59-61. 

The  best  way  of  closing  this  term’s  work  would  be  a 
'description  of  the  Holy  Week  services  as  carried  out  locally. 
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C.  DEVOTION  TO  OUR  LADY. 

(X.B. — This  section  could  come  in  for  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  or  be  used  as  a  preparation  for  May.) 

I.  The  Feasts  of  B.V.M. 

These  can  be  looked  up  (mass  gospels  especially)  in  the 
Missal,  or  just  explained.  They  fall  into  two  classes — feasts 
of  events  in  Our  Lady’s  life  on  earth  (Mother  of  God),  and  those 
which  celebrate  her  relation  to  the  Church  (Mother  of  us). 

In  the  first  set  we  have  : 

1.  Her  Immaculate  Conception  (December  8th)  ;  revise 

the  doctrine,  Cat.  117. 

2.  Her  Birthday  (September  8th). 

3.  Her  Name  (September  12th). 

4.  Her  Presentation  in  the  Temple  (November  21st). 

Tradition  says  this  was  at  three  years  old,  and  she 
remained  in  the  Temple  for  education  until  fourteen. 

5.  The  Annunciation  (Lady  Day,  March  25th). 

6.  The  Visitation  (July  2nd). 

7.  The  Purification  (Candlemas,  February  2nd). 

■8.  The  Seven  Dolours  (formerly  called  the  Transfixion 
or  Compassion.  There  are  two  feasts  kept — one  on 
Friday  after  Passion  Sunday,  the  other  on  Sept¬ 
ember  15th. — The  Seven  Dolours  are  Words  of 
Simeon,  Flight  into  Egypt,  Three  Days  Loss,  Meeting 
Christ  on  way  to  Calvary,  the  Crucifixion,  Piercing 
of  Christ’s  side  and  the  Burial). 
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9.  The  Assumption  (August  15th).  Tradition  says  Our 
Lady  ended  her  days  with  St.  John  at  Ephesus. 
After  burial,  she  was  taken  up  body  and  soul  into 
heaven. 

The  second  class,  each  with  its  own  story,  includes  : 

1.  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  (February  nth). 

2.  Our  Lad}^  of  the  Snows  (August  5th). 

3.  Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel  (July  16th). 

4.  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Succour  (June  27th). 

5.  Our  Lady  of  Ransom  (September  24th). 

6.  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  (October  7th). 

II.  All  Our  Lady’s  honours  and  privileges  come  from 
the  great  fact  that  she  is  “  Mother  of  God.”  This  title, 
the  first  in  the  Litany  of  Loreto,  was  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
great  battles  for  the  Faith  in  the  early  Church.  The  Nes- 
torian  heretics  did  not  believe  that  Our  Lord  was  really  God, 
but  only  a  man,  in  whom  God  dwelt,  so  they  would  not  give 
Our  Lady  the  title  of  Mother  of  God  because  they  said  “  how 
can  it  be  said  that  God  was  two  or  three  months  old  ?”  But 
at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (431)  the  Church  defined  that  Our 
Lady  was  rightly  called  the  Mother  of  God,  and  there 
was  great  rejoicing  amongst  the  people.  This  shows  how 
devotion  to  Our  Lady  is  necessary  to  the  true  Faith  about 
Christ. 

The  early  Christians  were  fond  of  calling  her  the  Second 
Eve,  just  as  Our  Lord  is  the  Second  Adam.  You  can  easily 
see  why. 

III.  One  of  the  best  devotions  to  Our  Lady  is  the  Rosary. 

Its  nature  is  a  combination  of  vocal  and  mental  prayer. 

Its  subject  is  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  and  Mary. 

To  say  a  mystery  of  the  Rosary  well  we  can  : 

1..  Think  through  the  whole  story  of  the  mystery. 

2.  Or  make  a  vivid  picture  to  ourselves  of  some  bit  of 

the  story  (always  do  this  at  the  beginning  anyhow, 
and  come  back  to  it  if  thoughts  wander). 

3.  Or  think  how  the  mystery  applies  to  ourselves. 
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The  Rosary  has  great  power.  St.  Dominic  used  it 
as  a  weapon  against  the  Albigenses,  and  a  Rosary  campaign 
helped  to  gain  the  sea-battle  of  Lepanto  over  the  Turks 
(1571).  See  Leading  Events  iv,  3. 

The  Fifteen  Mysteries  can  be  found  by  the  children 
themselves  in  the  New  Testament.  Note  how  most  come 
from  St.  Luke,  because  he  had  it  from  Our  Lady. 


Joyful 


Sorrowful 


Glorious 


Luke  i,  26-38. 

Luke  ii,  39-56. 

Luke  ii,  1-20. 

Luke  ii,  21-38. 

Luke  ii,  39-52. 

Luke  xxii,  39-46. 

Matt,  xxvii,  26. 

Matt,  xxvii,  29. 

Luke  xxiii,  36-32. 

Luke  xxiii,  33-46. 

Luke  xxiv,  1-7 
Luke  xxiv,  50-51. 

Acts  ii.,  1-4. 

Tradition  :  Judith  xv,  10  and  Ps.  xliv  are 
used  by  the  Church  about  Our  Lady. 
hi  Kings  ii,  19  ;  Apoc.  xii,  1  ;  vii,  9-10. 


The  Coronation  of  Our  Lady  and  the  glory  of  all  the 
Saints  ”  is  so  to  speak  the  summing-up  of  Our  Lord’s  work 
on  earth,  and  the  beginning  of  His  final  Kingdom  in  heaven. 


D.  ST.  JOSEPH. 

Not  much  is  said  in  the  gospels  of  St.  Joseph,  but  his 
office  was  the  greatest  any  man  could  have,  to  take  care  of 
the  incarnate  God  and  His  Mother. 

Example  of  humility,  always  in  background.  Even  in 
the  devotion  of  the  Church  he  did  not  become  prominent 
till  the  late  middle  ages. 

His  lily  is  a  symbol  of  purity. 
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Especially  for  our  times  he  is  the  great  model  of  : 

r.  Family  Life ,  since  he  was  the  head  of  the  Holy 
Family  of  Nazareth,  model  of  all  families. 

2.  The  dignity  of  manual  labour,  which  before  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  kept  for  slaves.  But  Jesus  Christ  and 
St.  Joseph  were  carpenters. 

He  has  two  feasts,  one  on  March  19th  (as  Spouse  of  Our 
Lady),  the  other  after  Easter  (as  Patron  of  the  whole  Church). 

The  children  will  like  this  stanza  from  Chesterton’s 
Christmas  Song  for  three  Guilds  : 

"St.  Joseph  to  the  Carpenters  said  on  a  Christmas  Day : 

‘  The  master  shall  have  patience  and  the  ’prentice  shall 
obey  ; 

And  your  word  unto  your  women  shall  be  no  wise  hard 
or  wild, 

For  the  sake  of  me,  your  master,  who  have  worshipped 
Wife  and  Child. 

But  softly  you  shall  frame  the  fence,  and  softly  carve 
the  door, 

And  softly  plane  the  table — as  to  spread  it  for  the  poor. 

And  all  your  thoughts  be  soft  and  white,  as  the  wood 
of  the  white  tree. 

But  if  they  tear  the  Charter,  let  the  tocsin  speak  for 
me  ! 

Let  the  wooden  sign  above  your  shop  be  prouder  to  be 
scarred 

Than  the  lion-shield  of  Lancelot  that  hung  at  Jovous 
Garde.’  ” 
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THIRD  TERM. 

t 

A.  RISEN  LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

I.  Begin  by  learning  the  Regina  Coeli  (if  not  already 
known),  to  use  during  Paschal-time  instead  of  the  Angelus. 
Better  still  to  sing  it  every  day  in  Latin.  Explain  it  as  the 
Church  wishing  Our  Lady  joy  at  the  Resurrection  of  her  Son  ; 
her  joy  is  equal  to  the  greatness  of  her  sorrow. 

II.  The  Resurrection.  (See  Catechism  Theology,  ch.  io). 

Easter  is  the  great  Feast  of  the  whole  year,  because 
Our  herd’s  Resurrection  was  the  chief  proof  that  He  was 
God.  It  was  necessary  for  Him  to  rise  again  then,  else  the 
Church  would  never  have  got  started.  So  Christ’s  Resurrection 
was  the  chief  thing  in  the  apostles’  first  preaching  (Acts  i, 
22  ;  ii,  32  ;  iii,  15  ;  v,  30  ;  x,  40,  etc.). 

And  because  Our  Lord  rose,  so  He  will  raise  us  ;  man 
is  soul  and  body,  and  the  soul  is  incomplete  without  the 
body.  In  the  Resurrection  we  shall  have  our  own  bodies, 
but  the  body  and  its  powers  will  be  glorified,  and  will  be 
a  help  to  the  soul  instead  of  a  hindrance  as  now.  We  can 
know  something  of  what  a  glorified  body  is  like  from  the 
things  told  in  the  Gospels  of  Christ’s  forty  days  of  risen 
life.  Each  of  the  gospels  gives  its  own  short  summary 
of  these  forty  days  (they  would  have  written  more  if  they 
had  been  trying  to  prove  the  resurrection,  but  they  were 
not  ;  the  real  proof  was  the  personal  testimony  of  the 
apostles),  and  by  putting  them  together  we  can  see  how 
things  happened. 

III.  Reconstruct  events  of  Easter  Day. 

(The  rapidity  of  the  arrest  and  crucifixion,  all  in  a  few 
hours,  had  left  the  disciples  paralysed  with  dismay.  Note 
that  many  of  Christ’s  disciples  besides  the  twelve  had  come 
up  to  Jerusalem  with  Him,  and  were  still  there  on  Easter 
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day  :  that  is  why  He  sent  the  message  about  going  to  Galilee, 
though  He  appeared  to  the  eleven  the  same  night  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  real  work  of  the  forty  days  was  to  be  done  in 
their  own  home-country  by  the  lake  of  Galilee,  and  only  Our 
Lord’s  own  friends  and  disciples  were  to  see  Him). 

The  sepulchre  was  a  large  chamber  hewn  in  the  rock. 
The  guards  were  sent  and  the  stone  sealed  on  Saturday 
evening.  At  earliest  dawn  on  the  third  day  Our  Lord’s  Soul 
returns  to  His  Body  and  He  leaves  the  tomb,  and  His  angels 
take  possession  (Matthew  xxviii,  gospel  for  Holy  Saturday). 

The  holy  women,  perhaps  in  several  parties  (see  Luke 
xxiv,  io),  set  out  before  dawn  to  the  sepulchre.  The  first 
party  (Magdalen,  the  other  Mary  and  Salome)  arrive  and 
find  the  stone  rolled  back  and  the  tomb  empty.  Magdalen 
immediately  runs  back  to  tell  the  apostles  (John  xx,  i).  The 
other  women  enter  the  sepulchre  and  see  the  angel  and 
receive  his  message  (Mark  xvi,  gospel  for  Easter  Sunday), 
and  set  off  back.  Then  Magdalen  with  Peter  and  John 
arrive  running  (by  another  way)  and  find  the  empty  tomb  ; 
they  return  but  Magdalen  remains.  (John  xx,  2 — 11  :  gospel 
for  Saturday  in  Easter  week). 

Then  the  appearances  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  Our  Lady  (not  recorded,  but  certain). 

2.  To  Mary  Magdalen  waiting  at  the  tomb  (John  xx, 

11 — 1 7,  gospel  for  Thursday  in  Easter  week). 

3.  To  the  holy  women  (Matthew  xxviii,  9)  as  they  were 

returning  to  the  sepulchre  after  giving  their  message 
to  the  apostles.  Or  possibly  this  is  St.  Matthew’s 
summarizing  of  the  appearance  to  Magdalen. 

4.  To  St.  Peter  (referred  to  in  Luke  xxiv,  34.  Our  Lord 

hastens  to  appear  to  Peter  because  of  his  grief 
about  his  denial). 

5.  To  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv,  13, 

gospel  for  Easter  Monday.  One  was  named  Cleophas, 
and  some  think  the  other  may  be  St.  Luke  himself. 
Our  Lord  opens  to  them  the  Scriptures). 
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6.  To  the  apostles  in  the  upper-room,  Thomas  being 

absent.  (John  xx,  19,  gospel  for  Low  Sunday  ;  and 
Luke  xxiv,  36.  His  glorified  Body  passes  through 
the  closed  doors.  It  keeps  the  scars  of  His  wounds, 
and  can  be  touched  and  felt.  He  eats  something 
to  convince  them). 

7.  After  eight  days  again  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem, 

with  Thomas  (John  xx,  26,  gospel  for  Low  Sunday). 

8.  St.  Paul  also  mentions  a  special  appearance  to 

St.  Janies. 

IV.  The  Risen  Life. 

The  other  disciples  have  by  this  time  returned  to  Galilee, 
and  after  Low  Sunday  the  eleven  also  leave  Jerusalem  and 
join  them  there.  For  the  rest  of  the  forty  days  Our  Lord  is 
frequently  appearing  and  instructing  the  eleven  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  (Acts  i,  3),  especially  explaining  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  about  the  Kingdom  and  the 
Messias,  and  also  telling  them  what  they  are  to  do.  Two  of 
the  appearances  in  Galilee  are  specially  recorded  : 

1.  The  first  meeting  in  Galilee,  when  the  apostles  were 

fishing  (John  xxi,  1.)  He  repeats  a  former  miracle. 
They  are  not  yet  at  home  in  His  risen  presence,  and 
again  He  eats  with  them.  Afterwards  He  makes 
St.  Peter  shepherd  of  the  flock. 

2.  In  the  mountain  “  where  Jesus  had  appointed,” 

(Matthew  xxviii,  16-20.  An  appearance  to  the 
whole  assembly  of  His  followers,  more  than  five 
hundred — see  1  Corinthians,  xv,  6). 

The  other  Galilean  appearances  and  His  instructions 
there  are  not  recorded  except  in  a  general  way  (e.g.,  Acts 
i,  3  ;  John  xxi,  25  ;  Luke  xxiv,  44-49  ;  Mark  xvi,  15-18). 

For  the  end  of  the  forty  days  the  eleven  are  told  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  (because  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  must 
naturally  start  from  there),  and  there  Our  Lord  speaks  His 
final  words  to  them  and  ascends  into  heaven  (Mark  xix,  20  ; 
Luke  xxiv,  50  ;  Acts  i,  4-9 ;  and  above  all  the  great  promise 
to  the  Church  in  Matthew  xxviii,  20). 
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B.  PENTECOST. 

I.  After  the  Ascension  the  apostles  stayed  together 
in  the  upper  room.  Still  far  from  understanding  Our  Lord’s 
plans  (see  their  final  question  in  Acts  i,  6),  but  He  had 
promised  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  were  content  to 
wait.  Read  narrative  of  Acts  i  and  ii. 

This  was  the  Church’s  birthday,  so  to  speak.  From  that 
day  to  this  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  dwelling  in  and  guiding 
the  Church,  as  He  promised. 

II.  In  the  first  days  His  presence  was  shown  in  many 
outward  signs  and  wonders  (charismata)  such  as  the  gift 
of  tongues  (i.e.,  speaking  in  languages  unknown  by  the 
speaker),  and  prophesying  (i.e.,  speaking  in  a  kind  of  ecstacy 
by  sudden  inspiration,  and  often  with  knowledge  of  hidden 
things),  and  gifts  of  healing,  and  so  on.  (See  Lessons  in 
Missal  for  Whitsun-eve  and  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday 
also  i  Corinthians,  chapters  xii-xiv,  where  St.  Paul  says  that 
all  these  are  nothing  compared  with  charity). 

III.  Some  of  these  charismata  still  happen  sometimes  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  But  the  real  permanent  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church  consists  in 

1.  Keeping  her  infallible,  i.e.,  preserving  the  truth  in 

all  her  teaching. 

2.  A  constant  guiding  and  inspiring  of  the  rulers  of  the 

Church  in  all  affairs,  e.g.,  in  the  gradual  growth  of 
the  Missal  ;  or  at  Papal  elections  and  so  on. 

3.  Special  inspirations  to  the  Church  as  a  whole  (e.g., 

movement  towards  more  frequent  communion),  or 
to  individuals  (e.g.,  raising  up  saints  when  needed  ; 
producing  vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  to 
religious  orders  ;  and  so  on). 

All  this  over  and  above  His  ordinary  work  of  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  souls. 
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IV.  The  Pentecost  for  each  individual  is  the  sacrament 
of  Confirmation,  which  is  a  sequel  and  completing  of 
Baptism  (in  the  early  Church  the  two  were  often  given 
together).  Revise  Catechism,  262-265  ;  the  children  will 
understand  it  better  now  than  when  they  were  confirmed. 
Say  “  Probably  you  feel  very  experienced  now  and  in  a  way 
grown-up  and  ready  for  anything  ;  but  it  won’t  always  be 
like  that.  Times  will  come  when  everything  will  seem 
strange  and  puzzling,  and  you  will  often  wonder  what  you 
ought  to  do.  Then  you  can  remember  to  ask  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  He  will  guide  your  mind  and  heart  and  keep  you  from 
making  any  great  mistakes.  That  is  why  He  came  to  you 
in  Confirmation.” 

V.  See  that  they  know  by  heart  the  invocation  and 
prayer,  “  Come,  Holy  Spirit.”  If  your  theology  is  equal  to 
it,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  go  through  the  hymn  Veni 
Creator  with  explanations.  For  instance  : — 

“  Creator ,  come.”  The  first  verse  is  literally  :  “  Come, 
Creator  Spirit,  dwell  in  the  minds  of  Thy  own  ;  fill 
with  heavenly  grace  these  hearts  which  Thou 
Thyself  didst  create.”  I.e.,  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
began  the  work  cf  creation  (Genesis  i,  2)  completes 
it  by  sanctifying  us. 

“  Thou  who  art  called ,”  i.e.  by  Our  Lord.  All  the  names 
in  this  second  verse  are  names  used  by  Our  Lord 
about  the  Holy  Ghost. 

“  Paraclete.”  This  is  one  of  Our  Lord’s  names  for  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  it  means  “  one  who  is  called  to 
your  side,”  i.e.,  to  help  you.  Christ  was  the  first 
Paraclete,  and  He  promised  to  send  “  another 
Paraclete  ”  when  His  visible  presence  was  lost  to 
us  by  His  Ascension.  (John  xiv,  16). 

“  Gift  of  God,”  and  “  Living  Spring.”  These  too  are 
used  by  Our  Lord.  Read  carefully  John  iv,  10  and 
iv,  14 ;  and  then  see  John  vii,  37-39.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  a  living  fountain  welling  up  in  our  souls. 
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Fire  and  “  Love.”  See  Matt,  iii,  n  ;  Luke  xii,  49  ; 
Acts  ii,  3;.  and  John  xv,  9. 

Unction”  Anointing,  as  oil  goes  all  through  and 
through  something.  So  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  See  Isaias  lxi,  1,  which  is  applied  by  Our 
Lord  to  Himself.  Luke  iv,  18. 

Seven-fold  in  thy  grace”  i.e.,  the  seven  gifts.  See 
Isaias  xi,  2-3. 

Finger  of  God’s  right  hand,”  i.e.,  the  power  of  God. 
See  Luke  xi,  20. 

His  promise  teaching,”  etc.  A  reminder  of  Mark  xiii,  11, 

Confirm  our  mortal  frame  ”  :  Give  our  bodies  stiength 
to  obey  our  souls,  i.e.,  put  right  the  weakness  left 
by  original  sin. 

Beneath  thy  sacred  wing.”  There  is  nothing  about 
“  wing  ”  in  the  Latin  ;  it  says  “  if  Thou  art  in  front 
leading  the  way,  we  shall  avoid  all  harm.” 

Through  Thee  may  we  the  Father  know.”  For  a 
simple  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
see  McLaughlin,  Catechism  Theology,  ch.  2.  Briefly, 
God  sees  Himself,  and  His  Word  or  Idea  of  Himself 
is  another  Person,  God  the  Son.  The  Father  and 
the  Son  know  each  other  and  love  each  other,  and 
their  love  is  a  third  Person,  the  Holy  Ghost.  So 
the  Love  of  God  is  a  Person  ;  hence  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  called  in  the  hymn  “  the  Spirit  of  them  both,” 
and  also  “  True  Love  ”  (i.e.,  the  real  Divine  Love, 
from  which  all  other  love  whether  supernatural  or 
natural  is  named.  Therefore  all  love  is  a  figure  of 
God’s  Love,  unless  we  spoil  it  by  selfishness). 
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C.  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD.* 

I.  We  have  four  accounts  of  Christ’s  life.  At  first 
the  apostles  used  to  tell  Our  Lord’s  life  in  their  own  words, 
and  this  gradually  fell  into  a  more  or  less  set  form.  Before 
long  it  was  realised  that  the  life  of  Christ  ought  to  be  written 
down,  and  by  about  A.D.  70  the  first  three  gospels  were  all 
written.  They  all  take  the  word-of-mouth  preaching  of  the 
apostles  as  a  basis,  and  so  a  good  part  of  the  narrative  is  the 
same  in  all  three  (illustrate  this  by  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  : 
Matthew  ix,  1-8  ;  Mark  ii,  1-12  ;  Luke  v,  18-26),  and 
they  each  added  what  they  thought  best  or  what  information 
was  available  to  them. 

Mark  is  the  shortest  ;  he  was  with  St.  Peter  in  Rome, 
and  probably  it  represents  St.  Peter’s  preaching  almost  word 
for  word  ;  also  he  relates  many  miracles  of  Christ,  because 
power  over  nature  and  evil  spirits  was  a  thing  the  Romans 
could  understand. 

St.  Matthew  was  writing  for  Jewish  converts,  so  he  put 
in  a  good  deal  about  prophecies  being  fulfilled,  and  parables 
about  the  Jewish  nation  ;  also  he  put  in  a  whole  collection 
of  sayings  of  Our  Lord  which  he  or  someone  else  had  written 
out  already  (we  call  it  the  “  sermon  on  the  mount  ”). 

St.  Luke  wrote  his  gospel  for  St.  Paul’s  converts,  and 
took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  full  information  from  all 
eye-witnesses,  and  so  is  able  to  record  many  precious  sayings 
and  doings  of  Christ  that  otherwise  we  should  not  have 
known  of. 

Last  of  all,  many  years  after,  the  fourth  gospel  was 
written  by  St.  John,  “  the  beloved  disciple,”  who  knew  Our 
Lord  best  of  all.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  write  the  full 
narrative  over  again,  for  everybody  knew  the  other  gospels  ; 
all  he  wished  to  do  was  to  add  his  own  special  memories  and 
deep  life-long  meditations  on  them.  It  was  in  his  old  age  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  priests  of  the  church  there  took  his  words 
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down  just  as  he  said  them  (cf.  last  three  verses),  and  so  we 
have  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  which  gives  us  the  nearest 
portrait  of  all  of  Our  Blessed  Lord. 

II.  None  of  the  gospels  tell  us  any  details  of  the  long 
hidden  life  at  Nazareth.  It  is  a  village  in  the  middle  of 
a  circle  of  hills,  a  long  way  from  any  big  towns  ;  but  just 
over  the  hills  was  the  great  main  road  with  all  sorts  of  people 
and  traffic  to  be  seen  and  news  to  be  heard.  St.  Joseph 
probably  died  while  Our  Lord  was  still  a  youth,  and  He 
worked  as  the  village  carpenter.  Sometimes  He  would  go  up 
to  Jerusalem — several  days  journey — for  the  festival  days  ; 
and  often  He  would  go  up  into  the  hills  to  pray  all  alone.  We 
can  make  up  a  good  picture  of  the  life  of  the  villagers  from 
Our  Lord’s  parables  ;  the  sowing  and  reaping,  the  work  of 
the  vineyards  ;  the  sheep  and  the  camels,  the  birds  and  the 
trees  ;  the  children  in  the  streets  playing  at  weddings  and 
funerals  ;  the  bread-making  and  sewing  and  other  household 
work  of  the  women  ;  the  everyday  scenes  in  the  little  market¬ 
place — out  of  all  these  Our  Lord  makes  his  stories,  because 
they  were  everyday  sights  to  Him  and  His  hearers.  The 
gospels  pass  over  all  this  time  from  His  twelfth  to  His  thirtieth 
year  on  earth  ;  and  they  all  begin  with  the  time  when  He 
left  Nazareth  and  went  to  Judea  by  the  river  Jordan,  where 
His  cousin  John  the  Baptist  was  preaching  to  great  crowds 
of  excited  people  coming  out  of  the  cities,  and  telling  them 
that  “  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come.” 

III.  Soon  John  the  Baptist  was  put  in  prison  by  Herod, 
and  Our  Lord  began  His  own  public  life.  Some  day  you 
will  want  to  read  eagerly  every  word  of  the  four  gospels,  but 
now  we  can  only  go  quickly  through  one  of  them  to  know 
something  of  Our  Lord’s  short  public  life.  We  are  not  sure 
how  long  it  lasted  ;  not  more  than  three  and  a  half  years 
anyhow  ;  perhaps  only  a  year  from  the  time  it  began  in 
real  earnest. 

Understand  what  Our  Lord  was  doing.  He  was  proclaim¬ 
ing  to  the  Jews  that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  they  had 
expected  so  long,  was  really  begun  at  last  ;  and  He  was 
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trying  to  make  them  see  that  He  was  the  King  of  it,  the  Son 
of  God  ;  and  also  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  much  more 
spiritual  sort  of  Kingdom  than  the  kind  they  had  set  their 
hearts  on.  And  all  the  time  He  was  getting  His  apostles 
ready  to  start  His  Church,  because  He  knew  that  the  Jewish 
nation  (which  ought  to  have  become  His  Church)  would 
reject  him. 

At  hrst  He  was  mostly  in  Galilee,  preaching  in  synagogues 
and  afterwards  by  the  seaside,  and  choosing  His  disciples. 
The  crowds  listened  to  Him  willingly  enough,  but  gradually 
the  opposition  of  the  religious  leaders  became  fixed  ;  and 
when  at  last  His  disciples  understood  that  He  was  the  Son 
of  God,  He  began  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  made 
His  entry  into  Jerusalem  as  the  Messias  of  prophecy,  with 
the  twelve  apostles  and  a  number  of  Galilean  followers,  and 
took  up  His  headquarters,  as  it  were,  in  the  Temple,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  priests  and  rulers.  There  He  taught  for  a  few  days 
while  the  city  was  filling  up  with  Jews  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  the  Pasch  ;  until  the  Sanhedrin  (the  council 
of  scribes,  Pharisees,  priests,  etc.)  made  their  plan  to  arrest 
Him  by  night  and  hurry  His  trial  and  execution  through  all 
in  a  few  hours  lest  the  people  should  turn  in  His  favour. 
They  carried  out  their  plan  successfully,  for  it  was  God’s  will 
that  the  world  should  be  saved  in  that  way. 

So  now  we  will  read  through  St.  Matthew’s  account  of 
Our  Lord’s  public  life.  N.B. — Some  realistic  pictures  would 
be  useful  sometimes.  The  following  numbers  of  “  Pictures 
that  Teach  ”  series  ^one  penny  each  from  R.T.S.,  4,  Bouverie 
Street,  E.C.4)  can  be  safely  recommended  if  no  better  ones 
are  available  2-6,  9,  11,  14-17,  45,  47,  48,  73,  76,  77, 
80,  81,  95. 

LV.  Take  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  beginning  with 
chapter  iii,  and  let  it  be  read  straight  through  as  far  as  xxvi, 
19.  If  the  children  are  to  have  a  copy  each,  the  cheap  little 
C.T.S.  edition  is  the  best,  because  the  text  is  not  broken  up 
into  verses.  Do  not  stop  to  make  notes  and  comments  at 
almost  every  verse,  after  the  manner  of  the  manuals  which 
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prepare  for  examinations  ;  the  general  impression  is  far  more 
important,  and  this  can  best  be  get  by  reading  straight  on. 
The  following  are  the  only  explanations  which  need  be 
interpolated. 

III,  17. — -Add  that  Jesus  stayed  amidst  John’s  disciples 
a  while,  and  John  told  his  disciples  to  look  to  Jesus  as  the 
Messias  (John  i,  29-42). 

IV,  1. — As  no  one  was  with  Our  Lord  during  the  forty 
days,  the  account  in  the  gospels  is  most  probably  His  own 
just  as  He  told  it  to  the  disciples. 


V,  1. — Explain  here  that  St.  Matthew  does  not  always 
follow  the  actual  order  of  events,  and  sometimes  groups 
things  together  for  convenience.  These  three  chapters  (v, 
vi  and  vii),  are  probably  a  collection — previously  made — of 
sayings  of  Our  Lord  on  various  occasions  in  Galilee. — By 
putting  the  gospels  together  we  can  see  that  Our  Lord  was 
already  being  opposed  in  the  towns  by  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  (who  saw  better  what  He  meant  than  the  common 
people  did),  and  it  was  necessary  for  Him  to  hasten  on  His 
work.  A  large  number  of  disciples  were  around  Him,  and 
after  a  whole  night  spent  in  prayer,  He  chose  out  twelve  of 
them  to  be  apostles  (Mark  iii,  13-15  ;  Luke  vi,  12-13. 
The  number  twelve  perhaps  corresponded  to  the  twelve 
patriarchs  of  the  Jewish  nation)  ;  and  then  to  these  twelve 
and  all  the  others  assembled  on  the  mountain-side  He  spoke 
the  Beatitudes.  These  three  chapters,  but  especially  the 
Beatitudes,  are  Our  Lord’s  description  of  the  true  citizens  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  is  showing  the  Jews  that  the 
Kingdom  is  quite  different  to  the  earthly  Kingdom  they  have 
been  expecting.  The  prophets  had  always  said  that  God 
would  make  His  people  holy  for  the  Kingdom  ;  the  Jews  had 
forgotten  the  part  about  holiness,  but  Our  Lord  tries  to  show 
them  that  it  is  the  only  part  that  is  really  important. — And 
notice  how  all  through  He  speaks  as  the  equal  of  God  Who 
gave  the  Law  to  Moses  on  that  other  mountain  of  Sinai 
(e.g.,  v,  27-44). 
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By  thus  choosing  His  apostles  and  acting  as  law-giver. 
Our  Lord  begins  the  founding  of  His  own  Church. 

IX,  6. — This  power  of  forgiving  sins,  which  Our  Lord 
says  He  possesses  Himself,  is  the  power  which  He  afterwards 
gave  to  the  apostles  and  the  Church  (John  xx,  22). 

IX,  35-38. — All  this  time  Our  Lord  is  training  the 
apostles,  and  this  mission  is  part  of  their  training. 

XII,  46. — Our  Lord  had  no  brothers  and  sisters  ; 
“  brethren  ”  here  means  simply  kinsfolk  or  cousins — a  usual 
way  of  speaking  amongst  the  Hebrews. 

XIII,  1,  etc.— Our  Lord  often  used  parables  or  stories 
to  help  people  to  understand  various  points  about  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God.  This  chapter  is  a  collection  of  such  parables. 

There  is  a  conclusion  left  to  be  drawn  from  each  one  : 

The  Sower  :  Many  hear  about  the  Kingdom  gladly,  but 
not  many  are  really  ready  for  it. 

The  Cockle  (and  the  Net)  :  The  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth  will  contain  both  good  and  bad,  and  this  will 
go  on  till  the  Judgment.  From  Our  Lord’s  own 
explanation  of  the  Cockle  we  can  see  that  He  is 
preparing  to  found  a  visible  Church. 

The  Mustard-Seed  :  The  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
is  small  to  begin  with,  and  will  grow  by  degrees  as 
a  tree  grows. 

The  Leaven  :  The  Kingdom  of  God  will  win  not  by 
force  or  conquest,  but  slowly  by  teaching  and 
influence  and  example. 

The  Treasure  (and  the  Pearl)  :  Nothing  else  matters 
except  letting  God  have  His  Kingdom  in  our  heart. 

XV,  1. — This  was  probably  a  committee  of  investigation 
sent  down  by  the  Sanhedrin.  Our  Lord  sees  their  hearts  and 
knows  that  it  is  no  use  trying  to  persuade  them  ;  it  is  certain 
that  they  and  the  nation  will  reject  Him. 
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XVI,  13-38. — This  is  the  decisive  mcment  of  Our 
Lord’s  public  life.  Up  to  this  He  has  never  said  in  so  many 
words  that  He  is  the  Messias  ;  the  people  are  still  wondering 
about  Him.  But  it  is  time  for  the  twelve  apostles  to  know 
it  clearly  ;  they  have  been  with  Him  all  the  time,  have  seen 
His  miracles  and  heard  His  encounters  with  the  scribes,  and 
they  have  drawn  their  conclusions.  Simon  is  the  one  who 
has  the  courage  to  put  the  great  fact  into  words  :  “  Thou 
art  Christ  (i.e.,  the  Anointed,  the  Messias),  the  Son  of  the 
living  God  ”  (i.e.,  the  Son  of  God  in  a  special  way,  more  than 
man). 

When  Simon  has  thus  taken  the  lead  in  faith  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  Our  Lord,  Our  Lord  appoints  him  to  be  the  chief  of 
the  Society  He  is  founding.  (And  cf.  Matthew  vii,  24). 
Thus  Our  Lord  takes  a  further  step  in  organising  His  Church. 
The  rest  that  needs  to  be  done  will  be  done  at  the  Last  Supper 
and  after  the  Resurrection.  For  the  present  it  remains  for 
Him  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  certain  death. 

Therefore,  from  this  time  on,  He  begins  to  warn  them 
of  His  Passion,  and  makes  His  way  slowly  towards  Jerusalem* 
“  He  steadfastly  set  His  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem  ”  (Luke 
ix,  51).  “  And  Jesus  went  before  them  and  they  were 

astonished,  and  following  were  afraid  ”  (Mark  x,  32).  Many 
follow  Him  besides  the  apostles,  and  He  would  turn  round 
and  tell  them  what  following  Him  meant  (Matthew  xvi, 
24-25)  ;  they  must  abandon  all  thought  of  self,  and  come 
after  Him  like  men  carrying  their  cross  to  execution.  They 
had  all  seen  men  crucified. 

XVII,  1. — Before  they  start  for  Jerusalem,  or  perhaps 
somewhere  on  the  way,  the  Transfiguration  takes  place  while 
Our  Lord  is  praying  on  a  mountain.  The  three  leading 
apostles  are  allowed  this  joy  to  encourage  them  in  their  faith 
(the  same  three  will  afterwards  be  at  the  agony  in  the  garden). 
Peter  wants  to  build  tabernacles  or  tents  of  boughs,  so  that 
Our  Lord  can  stay  there  for  a  while  instead  of  going  up  to 
Jerusalem.  (Perhaps  St.  John  is  speaking  of  the  Trans¬ 
figuration  in  John  i,  14).  The  Transfiguration  was  not 
precisely  a  miracle.  The  real  miracle  was  that  Christ’s 
glory  was  not  always  visible. 
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XX,  1-6. — The  labourers  hired  at  the  eleventh  hour 
are  the  Gentiles.  Our  Lord  is  telling  the  Jews  that  the 
Kingdom  is  not  for  the  Jews  only,  but  Jews  and  Gentiles  are 
now  equal. 

XXI,  1-11. — Our  Lord  makes  a  solemn  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  taking  care  to  fulfil  the  prophecies.  Cf.  Zacharias 
ix,  9-1 1.  Riding  on  an  ass  means  a  peaceful  coming — a 
warrior-king  would  ride  a  horse  ;  so  Our  Lord  shows  that 
His  Kingdom  is  not  a  worldly  one.  St.  Matthew  does  not 
relate  the  weeping  over  the  city  (Luke  xix,  41-44).  The 
fate  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Matthew  xxi,  19)  was  an  action 
parable  of  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

XXI,  12. — Our  Lord’s  clearance  of  the  Temple  was  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  priests  and  scribes,  who  allowed  the 
markets  and  the  money-changing,  and  made  profit  by  it. 
From  now  till  the  end  Our  Lord  came  to  teach  in  the  Temple 
every  day,  and  went  every  night  to  His  friends  in  Bethania. 

In  the  parables  of  the  Wicked  Husbandman  and  of  the 
Marriage  Feast  Our  Lord  pictures  the  Jews  rejecting  the 
Kingdom,  and  its  being  offered  to  the  Gentiles  instead. 

Ch.  XXIV. — Our  Lord  was  Prophet,  as  well  as  Priest 
and  King  ;  and  this  discourse  is  a  full  prophetic  discourse 
like  those  of  the  ancient  prophets.  It  is  about  two  things  : 

1.  The  judgment  of  God  coming  on  Jerusalem. 

2.  The  judgment  of  the  whole  world,-  at  Our  Lord’s 

second  coming. 

These  two  things  are  viewed  in  one  picture,  like  two 
mountains  in  the  distance  one  behind  the  other  ;  one  moun¬ 
tain  may  be  much  further  away  than  the  other,  but  they 
seem  close  together.  Our  Lord  knew  that  the  end  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  would  be  soon,  and  the  end  of  the  world  a  long  way 
off ;  but  He  puts  them  both  into  the  same  picture  after  the 
manner  of  the  prophets  ;  sometimes  He  is  speaking  of  one, 
sometimes  of  the  other,  sometimes  of  both,  because  they  are 
both  the  Judgments  of  God.  (For  historical  details  about 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  see  Leading  Events). 
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TWELVE  TO  THIRTEEN . 


XXV,  1. — In  the  parables  which  follow  Our  Lord  is 
speaking  particularly  of  His  second  coming,  which  will  bring 
about  the  final  stage  of  His  Kingdom. 

The  “  Foolish  Virgins  ”  shows  that  we  must  always  be 
read}/  for  it. 

The  “  Talents  ”  shows  that  there  must  be  an  interval  of 
time  before  the  Return. 

In  Matthew  xxv,  31-46,  He  shows  us  what  kind  of 
people  He  regards  as  truly  belonging  to  the  King¬ 
dom. 

XXVI,  3. — Caiphas  the  High  Priest  calls  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  to  plan  the  death  of  Our  Lord. 
It  was  not  the  first  such  meeting  (see  John  xi,  47-51).  But 
this  time  they  decided  to  act  without  delay.  Judas  heard  of 
the  meeting  and  went  to  the  chief  priests,  and  thus  their  way 
became  easy  to  arrest  Our  Lord  without  any  disturbance. 

The  account  of  the  Last  Supper  can  be  read  for  the  sake 
of  completeness  here,  but  explanations  on  it  will  come  better 
in  the  next  year  under  the  heading  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
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